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Then answering the word knock, the scene changes
to a public-house at closing time, and the (garrulous
mean talk of another woman. 1

In Part 3 the tone of disgust deepens. It is
called The Fire Sermon, to suggest to the initiated
the sermon of the Buddha, in which he spoke of
mankind as burning in the flames of lust, hatred,
and infatuation. Here we are shown the sordidness
of urban pleasures. Just as he introduced into the
boudoir touches of Cleopatra and Dido, so now
he recalls the river of Spenser's Prothalamion, and
with equally devastating irony goes on to parody
Goldsmith's " When lovely woman," in order to
contrast the cynicism of the modern girl with the
eighteenth-century sentimental ideal. Similarly he
uses Wagner's Rheingold melodies, and a picture of
Queen Elizabeth flirting with Leicester in her
barge, to emphasise the permanence of human
sensuality and the degradation to which it has
now fallen. With agony of soul he finally alludes
to the repentance of Saint Augustine and to the
teaching of the Buddha.

After a short fourth part, translated from one of
his earlier experiments in French and emphasising
the brevity of sensual life, the several themes are
recapitulated in Part 5, and the way of escape
suggested. Our sterility is again asserted :

Here is no water but only rock,

Rock and no water and the sandy road,

The road winding above among the mountains

Which are mountains of rock without water. , . ,

In this desert we suffer illusions ;  where two walk